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For “The Friend ” 
-Philip and Rachel Price. 

Tn the 4th month, 1809, Sarah Talbot and 
Rachel Price believed it to be their religious 
duty to visit Friends in Virginia, and set out 
on the journey accompanied by Abel Otley 
as their caretaker. They attended meetings 
through Maryland, reached Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,—“ rode down the James river, most 
of the way a beautiful fertile country, which 
was very pleasing, after travelling through 
that of a contrary description ;” “ had a favored 
meeting at Caroline ;” another at Richmond, 
and attended the Yearly Meeting, and gener- 
ally the meetings through Eastern Virginia, 
wherever they could find Friends. heir 
meetings in parts were “ few and far between,” 
costing great fatigue to reach them ; journeys 
which, with bad roads and hot weather, 
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0. and that I am about my Heavenly 
ather’s business, which makes bard things 
easier, and sweetens the bitter cups we have 
to drink; but if any good be done, let it be 
ascribed to the great Author of all good, and 
nothing to the creature, lest by self becoming 
exalted, I bein danger, while calling to others, 
of becoming a castaway myself.” “ The meet- 
ings for discipline were favored seasons, there 
being great openness to receive counsel, the 
sincere-hearted were encouraged, the weak 
strengthened, the disobedient and forgetful 
warned, and the dear youth invited to forsake 
the vanities and delusive pleasures of this 
fading world, and to close in with the gracious 
offers of Divine love, which were mercifully 
extended to them. I hope some of them 
yielded to its holy influence so far as to form 
resolutions to take up their cross and follow 
the dear Master in the way of self-denial. Oh, 
may it not pass off as the morning dew!” 
Certain meetings of Friends ‘‘ painfully exer- 
cising my mind, I was almost ready to sink 
under discouragement. The fathers and mo- 
thers in too many instances being too much 
buried in the earth, and many of the young 
people, as it were, flying in the air. Poor 

‘irginia, what will become of thee! If it 
were not for the sake of a few righteous souls 
that are, I trast, interceding with the Father 
of mercies in the behalf of the people, the 


caused “Jack” and “ Hunter,” favorite and|judgments that seem to be impending would 


well-remembered horses at home, to suffer, 
although friend Abel was very careful of them ; 
with whom they say “we get along in much 
unity, only he is not willing to move quite as 
fast sometimes as we would like, but we don’t 
fall out about it.” 

One result of the bad roads was that “ the 
wagon overset, down a hill, in a steep place, 
but through Divine mercy (the narrator says), 
we were preserved from receiving much hurt ; 
I believe a grateful sense of which covered 
each of our minds.” “Crossing the middle 
and north branches of the Shenandoah—then 
through a fertile country inhabited mostly by 
Germans, with the Blue Ridge on the right 
hand full in view, the river winding along its 
side, on the left the view of the North moun- 
tain from a distance, overa considerable valley 
of limestone land, the road being in many 
places paved by nature with limestone rocks, 
often on edge, added to the variety of the 
scene, but not much to the ease of the travel- 
ler.” 

The religious travail and exercise on this 
journey were both hard and consolatory. At 
some places their meetings were attended by 
many besides Friends, “ some of them perhaps 
from curiosity to hear women preach, who 
sat still, were attentive and serious, and it 
may be said Truth reigned over all.” Meet- 
ings were also held for the blacks, “ wherein 
Best Help was mercifully found to be near, I 
believe to the comforting of many of that 
afflicted people.” “I think i never have been 


more feelingly sensible of being in my right|in dominion, 


not long be withheld. I have had such im- 
pressions as these; but oh, may the interces- 
sions of those be availing, so that there may 
be a turning from darkness unto light, and 
from the power of Satan untothe Lord. Not- 
withstanding I have felt so mach tried, I have 
also been thankful in believing that there is 
a remnant in almost every place that we have 
been in, that are sincere-hearted, endeavoring 
to live up to the principle which we profess. 
To these we have felt nearly united.” At 
Lynchburg, ‘I received thy very acceptable 
letter, the contents of which were very satis- 
factory and strengthening. I never needed 
more help and encouragement than at that 
very time. Having had a prospect that it 
might be right to have a meeting with the 
Friends and friendly people of the town, and 
also with the black people there, the concern 
was weighty and exerciging to our minds; 
and the contents of thy letter were so cordial 
and encouraging that it seemed indeed like 
bearing up of the hands that were ready to 
hang down under the weight of the exercise, 
Thus are the rightly yoked made a helpmeet 
to each other, even when far separated. The 
meeting for Friends was, I trust, a memor- 
able time to many. I may say without boast- 
ing, I have never been more sensible of Divine 
strength being afforded,—mercifully afforded, 
—than in these two meetings.” * * “The 
other meeting was large; many of the gayer 
class of the town’s folks came in, which in- 
creased the exercise, but I believe truth was 


May a grateful sense thereof 
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be remembered to my own humiliation; as- 
eribing all unto Him that is mindful of his 
little ones, who are trusting in Him.” 

“T can’t tell thee yet how it may be about 
Fairfax. I have not seen a great way before 
me, nor often looked much back ; it requiring 
enough of attention to distinguish the right 
stepping stones to tread on in the immediate 
path of duty, which is the most material. I 
wish to go there without any formed impres- 
sions ; and if we feel easy without visiting the 
families, it will be a release, but hope to be 
resigned.” . 

The following is an extract from the letter 
of her husband referred to: “ Thy letter was 
very acceptable, although it had been long 
written ; as I am always pleased to hear from 
one, when absent, I so dearly love, and for 
whose safe getting along and welfare I feel 
very solicitous; and it is truly comfortable 
to learn you have been so far cared for and 
supported ; and though trying baptising sea- 
sons are often your portion, the Divine arm 
has been underneath, and I trust will continue 
to preserve to the end of your journey. It is 
pleasing to contemplate that your faces are 
now turned homewards, and that the time is 
not very distant when we may be favored to 
meet again; but hope to be preserved in 
patience and resignation until you can have 
discharged the burden that has been laid on 
you, so as to return with the fall reward of 

peace, and can look back with a comfortable 
assurance that you have not omitted doing 
what was pointed out in the clear openings of 
duty. Notwithstanding I often feel my mind 
low and under much depression, I still feel 
strengthened to bear thy absence, beyond what 
I had any idea I could before thou left me, 
which I consider as a peculiar favor, for which 
I cannot be too thankful ; and I much desire 
the dispensations I have had to pass through 
for many months past, may in the ond work 
for my good, and better establishment on the 
everlasting rock which can never be removed ; 
and I hope I am striving to bear with resig- 
nation and patience what further trials may 
be yet further allotted to prove me.” 
From New Market, Md., 7th mo. 26th, R. 
Price writes, “ With satisfaction I can now 
inform thee that we have entirely left Vir- 
ginia, having got through what we had ino 
prospect there; visited all the families of Fair- 
fax, attended the Monthly M:eting there, at 
South Fork, Goose Creek, all to good satis- 
faction, though often under discouragement, 
feeling an entire necessity of a full reliance on 
that Arm of Power that is alone able to help, 
and without whom we can do nothing to ad- 
vance the great cause of truth and righteous- 
ness.” 8th mo. 4th—“ Came home, found my 
dear husband and family all well. With heart 
filled with love and gratitude to the Father 
and Fountain of all our mercies, in that He 
has been pleased to afford me a portion of that 
peace of mind, which the world cannot give 
nor take away, and is beyond the conception 
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of the worldly wise in a state of unregenera- 
tion.” 

The following letter, during this absence, 
was written by Rachel Price, to one of her 
sons : 
















“ Winchester, Va., 7th mo. 5th, 1809. 

‘“‘ Dear Son,—I received thy very acceptable 
letter at Lynchburg. It afforded me much 
satisfaction to find thou art willing to con- 
tinue in the path of self-denial, taking up thy 
cross to the vain customs and fashions of the 
world in that place of temptations and trial 
(Philadelphia). Ob, may thou be favored to 
stand firm now in early life, despising the 
shame,—having an eye to the good Pattern 
of plainness and self-denial, remembering for 
thy encouragement that he has testified, that 
they that acknowledge Him before men, He 
will also acknowledge before His Father and 
the holy angels; and mayst thou also awfully 
remember that He has also declared that they 
that deny Him before men, them He will also 
deny before His Father and the holy angels. 
1 have often felt very anxious on thy account 
since I left home, seeing the very great de- 
viations in many places of the children of well 
concerned Friends, from plainness and sim- 
plicity, and even good moral rectitude; but, 
notwithstanding this is the case with too 
many, yet there are some precious young 
people in this land of oppression, which afford 
a comfortable prospect of a succession in some 
places. And pe tell thee, for thy encour- 
agement, that I fully believe that those that 
are standing firm to this profession, keeping 
to the principles which we profess, are much 
better respected by the people of the world, 
than those that are baulking the testimony, 
by giving way in dress and address; and am 
sure that by keeping to the principle is the 
alone way to obtain peace of mind here, and 
furnishes the only well-grounded hope of peace 
when time shall be no more. Iam pleased to 
find thou art satisfied with thy place and busi- 
ness,—hope thou endeavors to improve in 
every sense of the word, so as to be capable 
of doing well for thyself. In endeared affec- 
tion, Thy mother, 

Racuet Pricer.” 

This letter is given as an instance of the 
anxious care extended to all the children, all 
of whom conformed not only in religious pro- 
fession, but in respect to dress and address, 
except in the latter particulars the three who 
adopted learned professions. The term shame 
it is believed was used in reference to the feel- 
ing experienced by those who wish not to be 
singular and unfashionable in fashionable com. 
pany. Jt cannot be doubted that those only can 
be respected by any class who act faithfully up 
to their own convictions of duty, whether it be in 
dress, address, or the more important matter of 
Christian faith and practice. 























































































































On the Use of Paraffine in Water-proofing.— 
Water-proofing of porous substances by the 
application of paraffine dissolved in naphtha 
has come into extensive use as applied to a 
great variety of articles. The application of 
paraffine by this process forms an invisible 
varnish, and as paraffine is a non-absorbent 
and repellant of water, moisture will not pene- 
trate the substance treated, thus preventing 
rot. It also resists, in a great measure, the 
action of corroding fames. In treating cot- 
ton, linen, or woolen fabrics, cordage, cotton, 
linen, and silk lines, the preparation remains 
permanently united with the fibre. Articles 


































































































































treated by it will not grow tender after a 
lapse of time. It has been used to render 
water-proof—umbrella cloths, cordage, boots 
and shoes, tents, sails, butter-tubs, leather 
board, leather belts, fish lines, clothes lines, 
water buckets, window awnings, Xe. 
Om te cd For “The Friend.” 
A Visit to the Rocky Mountains, 
(Continued from page 30.) 

In crossing the plains, there were some 
damp places, where a narrow line of drainage 
meandered through the level lands in the river 
valleys. The rushes which grew on these 
spots, were of so dark a green, that they con- 
trasted strongly with the prevailing lighter 
shade of color, and produced a striking and 
beautiful effect ; resembling a serpent of enor- 
mous proportions winding through the mea- 
dows. 

There are two perceptible bluffs marking 
the outlines of the Arkansas valley ; but in its 
eastern portion, these are low and compara- 
tively indistinct. As we approached the moun- 
tains they become bolder and higher, and 
overlaid with gravel. In some parts, this 
has been washed into curious isolated, low 
cones, such as would be formed by pouring a 
pile of sand or wheat on a level floor. In 
other places, we noticed in the earth or clay, 


channels with perpendicular sides, and their} 





country, that was often visible. This enabled 
us to watch the picturesque effect of masses 
of shade sweeping over the country from the 
floating clouds. 

On the afternoon of the 31st of Fifth mo., 
we reached Pueblo; where the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe road terminates, and 
connects with the Denver and Rio Grande 
road—a narrow gauge railway running north 
and south, and sending off lateral branches to 
supply the different mining districts. 

Pueblo is an old Spanish Mexican town, in 
the valley of the Arkansas, with high, steep 
bluffs on cither side. Though 4400 feet above 
sea level, its position below the general level 
of the plains, renders it hot insummer. The 
thermometer ranges high during the day ; but 
the nights, as is the case in all these regions, 
are cool and pleasant. The opening of the 
mines, and the construction of railroads, has 
brought an influx of new settlers, who quite 
overshadow the original population. Adven- 
turers come from all parts of the world. The 
small hotel, at which we tarried, was kept by 
two men, one a Kentuckian, and the other a 
Frenchman, while the pleasant, modest young 
woman who waited on the table, was a native 
of the West Indies. Some Mexicans still re- 
side here; and the frequent use of addbes, a 
large unburnt brick made of mud and straw, 
for the walls of the houses; and the large 


detached ridges having the same steep slope.|jingling spurs which form part of a rider’s 


They were miniature representations of the 
wondrous caiions of the lower parts of the 


Colorado River; and illustrated how these | 


must have been formed by the agency of 
water. 

The first view of the mountains awakened 
general interest. Some low hanging clouds 
shrouded the summit of Pike’s Peak, sv that 
we did not see it till we were within about 
100 miles of its grand outline. It was a little 
on our right hand, being north of the direc- 
tion in which we were going. But we hada 
much more favorable view of the Spanish 
Peaks to the south-west of us, in New Mexico, 
and seventy-five or eighty miles distant. ‘They 
were truly grand and beautiful objects, cover- 
ed with snow, and illuminated by the sun, 


which brought oat into perfectly clear relief 


the pointed tops and projecting ridges which 
mark these rugged mountains. The clearness 
of the atmosphere was wonderfal, and no dis- 
tance seemed to dim the vision. The effect 
of the whole was heightened by the bright 
blue of the sky, and the brilliant white masses 
of cloud that adorned it, and apparently re- 
duplicated the mountain chains in the upper 
air. I gazed with delight, long and earnestly 
on this outlying spur of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the first of the chain that had ever 
greeted my vision. 

As I was watching a distant elevation to 
the south, the onward motion of the cars 
brought to view a channel of water winding 
around the base of the hill. As we advanced, 
more and more of it became visible, till finally 
a lake intervened between us and the ridge, 
and surrounded it at either end, converting it 
in appearance into an island. So perfect was 
the optical deception, that one, who had never 
known or heard of the mirage, could scarcely 
have been persuaded, that the water he saw 
had no real existence. We had seen the same 
effect earlier in the day, but not in so distinct 
and striking a manner. 

One of the peculiar features of the day’s 


ride over the plains, was the great expanse of 


‘equipment, show the continuance of old cus- 


toms. 

The streets of Pueblo furnish many illustra- 
|tions of the almost nomad character of a por- 
tion of our western population. I was at- 
itracted by the appearance of two wagons, 
moving southward. The family consisted of 
man and wife and eight children. The oldest 
a boy of about eighteen drove one, which con. 
tained three of his brothers, and a portion of 
their baggage—I observed some little girls 
with the mother and father in the other, 
They had stopped for a few minutes to make 
some purchases at the store. The man said 
he was in search of some country that he liked 
better than Colorado, but did not seem to 
know where it was. He was going southward 
and eastward till he found something he liked, 
and then he would stop. 

Another party, with three teams, had just 
come over the plains from Emporia, Kansas. 
These were all men. Some talked of going 
to California Gulch. The owner of the teams 
would either sell out there, engage in hauling 
to the mines, or go on to Arizona. All seemed 
ready to drift in any direction that offered 
sufficient inducements. 

One of the most interesting specimens of 
the method of doing business in the olden 
times—now soon to disappear before the in- 
creased facilities of the railway—was given 
by the arrival of a caravan of about ten 
wagons, belonging to a Frenchman named 
Lacome. He came to this country about 50 
years ago, and resides at San Luis, 150 miles 
south. He has accumulated considerable 
wealth, and trades with the Indians far to the 
north. He was loaded with Navajo blankets 
and other commodities. He rode in a light 
wagon, with a pair of horses. One team con- 
sisted of four mules, the others of eight and 
ten oxen. These were driven by dark-colored, 
weather-beaten Mexicans, wielding with both 
hands enormous whips, whose heavy blows 
made the oxen wince. 

While at Pueblo, way opened to give notice 
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of a meeting on the morning of First-day, at 
the Methodist house. A small company col- 
lected ; of whom, it is to be hoped, some were 
strengthened in their determination to walk 
in the highway of holiness. There was evi- 
dence of the presence of Him who promised 
to be with the two or three who might meet 
in His name. The declaration of our Saviour 
was revived, “Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way that leads unto life;” the need of 
constant watchfulness was held up to view ; 
those who were concerned for their salvation, 
were encouraged to increased dedication and 
faithfulness; and the mercy of the Almighty 
to the repentant sinner was shown by the 
parable of the Prodigal son. 

At Pueblo arrangements were to be made, 
and plans formed for the prosecution of the 
visit among the miners. 
thoughtfulness, accompanied with some anx- 
iety and depression of spirits. After consider- 
ing different plans, and making many in- 
quiries and examinations; it was finally de- 
cided to buy a light spring wagon, and team, 
consisting of a horse and mule, which had just 
come over the plains from Kansas, and were 
accustomed to travel together. The making 
of a few repairs to the wagon, and the pur- 
chase of blankets and supplies, which we were 
advised would be necessary, occupied con- 
siderable time; so that we did not leave 
Pueblo till Second-day morning, 6th mo. 4th. 
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Abigail Watson. 


Selections from a testimony from the Nation- 
al Half-year’s Meeting in Dublin, concerning 
Abigail Watson, who departed this life the 11th 
of 11th mo. 1752, in the 68th year of her age, 
having been a minister 40 years. In which ser- 
vice she faithfully labored in this nation : five 
times in England and once in America. * * * 
Of her last declaration it is said: ‘‘Oh! the 
tenderness that was felt, and counsel that was 
dropped, for all to take care of themselves and 
the education of their offspring, to bring them 
up in the fear of God, out of the pride, vain 
customs and fashions of the world.” * * * 
“She was a nursing mother to the young and 
tender plants, fervent and powerful in prayer 
for their prosperity ; and that it might please 
the Lord to raise up a living and baptizing 
ministry in His church, which she saw to be 
in a low situation; yet she was comforted, in 
a divine sense, that the Lord would remem- 
ber Zion, and turn her captivity as the streams 
of the south, and in the openings of the 
heavenly vision, she saw into and was made 
to declare of a glorious day approaching, 
which though she said she might not live to 
see, yet should die in the faith thereof, and 
did believe the Lord would first visit with his 
judgments, and purge away the dross from 
among the professors of truth, in order for a 
preparation thereunto, saying: ‘ That if our 
Society did not keep their first love, and be a 
separate people out of the vanities and cor- 
ruptions of the world, the Lord would set 
many of them aside, and call in others, and 
have a people to show forth his praise, and 
stand for his trath and testimony on earth.’” 

In holy writ we are warned that those 
who have known righteousness, and the way 
of it, will be in a more fearful state if they 
depart therefrom, than those who never knew 
it; such are generally hardened, and become 
callous and obstinate. 


For “The Friend” 
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feel divine visitations yield thereunto, and be- 
come the Lord’s chosen and faithful ones. 
Why should another take their crown ? 
8. C. 
Orleans Co., N. Y. 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Prong-horn Antelope. 


The following account of the Prong-horn 
Antelope of the American plains (Antilocapra 
Americana) is condensed from a recent work 
on the Antelopes and Deer of America, by 
John Dean Caton. In his introduction to the 
book, the author says: “ For many years I 
have kept in domestication the American 


Antelope and all of the American deer of 


which I treat, except the Moose and the two 
species of Caribou or American Reindeer. 


It was a time of/This has given me opportunities for making 


observations of them, which I could not make 
in their wild state, and a habit of noting my 
observations has accumulated a vast amount 
of facts.” 

The favorite haunts of the Antelope are the 
naked plains or barren rolling country west 
of the Missouri River. It is not found in the 
timbered regions or in the high mountains. 
Formerly it was very abundant in the valleys 
and open country of California, which now 
are almost entirely deserted by it. 

In size it is rather smaller than the Virginia 
or common deer. The eye is uncommonly 
large, nearly equalling that of the elephant in 
size, and much larger than that of the horse 
or ox. The color of this organ is intensely 
black; and the expression, soft, gentle and 
winning. 

The prevailing color is a dull rufous yellow 
with a conspicuous white patch on the hinder 
part of the body. When the animal is excited 
by any violent emotion, the hair on this patch 
is elevated. 

In its wild state it is very timid and shy, 
avoiding its enemies with as mach intelli- 
gence as the deer, except that it is more liable 
to be betrayed into danger by its curiosity. 


In fleetness, it excels all other quadrupeds of 


our continent; but as might be expected from 
this, it is short-winded, and so cannot main- 
tain its wonderful speed for a great length of 
time. 

In speaking of its habits, our author says ; 

“ Our antelope has the faculty of weeping 
when in affliction. I first observed this in a 
specimen which had been taken wild when 
adult, and still retained all his natural fear of 
man. I had placed him in a close cage in the 
evening, intending to familiarize him with 
my presence, and divest him of his fears 
when he saw me by convincing him that I 
would not bart him. When I| approached 
him the next morning, he seemed struck with 
terror, and made frantic efforts to break out, 
which he soon found was impossible. His 
great black eye glistened in affright. I spoke 
softly and kindly, while he stood trembling, 
as I introduced my hand and placed it on his 
shoulder. 
him, and he dropped on to his knees, bowed 
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way. and not at full speed, when he stopped 
and began to pick the grass.” 

“ Notwithstanding its astonishing fleetness, 
the Prong Buck cannot, or rather I should 
say does not know how to leap over high ob- 
structions like animals which inhabit wooded 
countries. This is well illustrated by Cap- 
tain Bonneville’s account of the manner in 
which the Shoshokee Indians on the Upper 
Lewis River capture the antelope, as given in 
Irving’s ‘ Bonneville,’ pp. 259, 260. 1 quote: 
‘Sometimes the diggers aspire to nobler game, 
and succeed in entrapping the antelope, the 
fleetest animal of the prairies. The process 
by which this is effected is somewhat singu- 
lar. When the snow has disappeared, says 
Captain Bonneville, and the ground becomes 
soft, the women go into the thickest fields of 
worm wood, and pulling it up in great quanti- 
ties construct with it a hedge, about three 
feet high, inclosing about a bundred acres. 
A single opening is left for the admission of 
the game. This done, the women conceal 
themselves behind the wormwood, and wait 
patiently for the coming of the antelope, 
which sometimes enter this spacious trap in 
considerable numbers. As soon as they are 
in, the women give the signal, and the men 
hasten to play their part. But one of them 
enters the pen at a time, and after chasing 
the terrified animals round the inclosure, is 
relieved by one of his companions. In this 
way the hunters take their turns, relieving 
each other, and keeping up a continued pur- 
suit by relays without fatigue to themselves. 
The poor antelopes, in the end, are so worried 
down, that the whole party of men enter and 
despatch them with clubs, not one escaping 
which has entered the enclosure. The most 
curious circumstance in this chase is, that an 
animal so fleet and agile as the antelope, and 
straining for its life, should range round and 
round this fated inclosure without attempting 
to overleap the low barrier which surrounds it. 
Such, however, is said to be the fact, and such 
their only mode of hunting the antelope.’ 

‘‘When I received a three-year old buck, 
lately captured on the plains, and sent me, I 
feared he would scale the eight feet paling 
fence which encloses the parks, for I had seen 
the female which I had had before make most 
astonishing horizontal leaps across ravines in 
the park, without an apparent effort, which 
she might just as well have walked across. 

“ Although I had observed this buck, whilst 
confined in the yard, when frightened by a 
person going in, dash against the palings not 
three feet from the ground, in his efforts to 
break through the fence, without attempting 
to leap over it, yet it never occurred to me 
that he could not make high vertical leaps, 
till L met the statement above quoted. Sub- 
sequent observation of the conduct of these 
animals in my grounds convinced me that 
this statement might well be true, and that 
the Prong Buck may be restrained by a fence 
which would be sufficient to confine our do- 





























Despair now seemed to possess|mestic sheep.” 


“This inability to leap over high objects 


his head to the ground, and burst into a copi-|may no doubt be attributable to the fact that 
ous flood of tears, which coursed down his|they live upon the plains, where they rareby 


cheeks and wet the floor! 


My sensibilities| meet with such obstructions, and so they and 


May those who still!soon as he was liberated; he ran but a little 


were touched ; my sympathies were awakened, |their ancestors fur untold generations have 
and I liberated him from that cage as quickly |had no occasion to overleap high obstruc- 
as I could tear the slats from one of the sides.|tions, and thus from disuse they do not know 
Whether he appreciated this or not I cannot|how to do so, and never attempt it when they 
say, but his great fear seemed to leave him as|do meet them. 


“If the antelope on the plains desires to 
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cross the railroad track, when alarmed by the 
cars, as is sometimes the case, he will strain 
every muscle to outrun the train and cross 
ahead of it, as if he suspected a purpose to cut 
him off from crossing; and thus many an 
exciting race has been witnessed between 
muscle and steam. The same disposition is 
manifested by the bison, or the buffalo, as we 
call him; and if either is beaten in the race, 
he will turn away to the plains in apparent 
disgust, but will never cross the track im- 
mediately behind the train.” 

(To be continued.) 





Belmont county, Ohio, 1877. 

On account of the distress which prevailed 
in England among the poor in the year 1756, 
as it is recorded in the memoirs of his life, the 
following address was made by Sumuel Fother- 
gill, a minister of the gospel, to the inhabit- 
ants of Warrington, the place of his residence. 
It is now republished for those who read it to 
consider and see if it may not apply to the 
condition of things in many places in this 
country, the poor and unemployed being in 
need of assistance, and an evil of the same 
kind spoken of in the address, prevailing in 
towns and villages. 

“ Travelling performers,” ‘ actors,” “ min- 
strels,” and professed “lecturers” on subjects 
tending to corrupt and debase the minds of 
those who hear them, and witness their per- 
formances, draining money from the people 
and using the public school houses in many 
places. Is it consistent with the well being 
of the community and with the moral and re- 
ligious duty of those who have the control of 
school houses to permit them to be occupied 
by these travelling strangers to teach and lead 
the people in the ways of vice and immor- 
ality ? Is it nota time when the need is great 
for all to seek to be taught by that wisdom 
which is from above, ‘‘ which is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreat- 
ed, full of mercy and good fruits.” 


ADDRESS. 

The present distress of our poor neighbors 
justly demands our attention, and ought to 
excite in our minds a proper disposition to 
relieve them, accompanied with gratitude to 
that kind Providence who hath made us to 
differ from one another. 

Sympathy with the distressed is a painful 
yet pleasing sensation to those who consider 
the social duties of life necessary to be sus- 
tained with propriety as one step towards a 
fellowsbip hereafter, which every considera- 
tion should induce us to aspire after. If we 
are blessed with hearts susceptible of such im- 
pressions, to mitigate their distress will neces- 
sarily be our endeavor, if happily their bur- 
den may be made lighter through our assist- 
ance. 

These remarks arise from the general com- 

laints and cries of our suffering poor which 
indeed are loud and piercing through the want 
of bread. Circumstances the most painful, 
where not a few parents, after the labor of the 
day are compelled to hear without any possi- 

ility of relief, the piteous cries of their chil- 
dren for bread. Alas! they are not able to 
procure it for them. 

That this is the state of many among us is 
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lieve them and mitigate their sorrow and suf- 
fering? I wish I could give a detail of many. 
Are the inhabitants unable to administer re- 
lief to their poor neighbors? Are their cir- 
cumstances such as to render it difficult for 
them to sustain the necessary duties of society. 

I believe otherwise. 

Have we not had amongst us for many 
weeks a gang of players, vagabonds, declared 
such by the laws of the land. Can not we 
find money enough to squander upon them to 
supply their luxury and pay them for cor- 
rupting our youth. We can spare, as I am 
credibly informed, from eight to fifteen pounds 
per night supporting at the expense probably 
of one hundred pounds these vagabonds in 
defiance of every awful sanction of laws di- 
vine and human, and yet hear unmoved the 
cries and see the tears of our starving poor, 
who mourn for the relief we thus lavish away. 
Is this a loan to the Lord we might hope him- 
self would repay? Who will hesitate a mo- 
ment, upon reflection, whether it be not more 
consistent with our duty and interest to turn 
this stream of profusion into the families of 
the poor, to banish this nuisance from amongst 
us, prove ourselves capable of rational and 
religious considerations, and thereby will be 
suggested to us, in a time of need, the calm 
peaceful evidence of our having been good 
stewards of the manifold mercies of God. 

Inquire not who is the author of these re- 
marks, but whether they are true. 

PaILANTHROPOS. 


ee —- 


MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 


Under a spreading thistle leaf, 
A grass-bird built her nest; 

And there her little brood she fed, 
And warmed them with her breast. 


Selected. 


And in and out she softly flew. 
With scarcely room to pass, 

So close the prickly covert drooped 
Its curtain to the grass. 


A gentle heart, in passing near, 
The leafy shelter spied ; 

And with a loving, kind intent, 
Turned the sharp leaf aside. 


It really seemed too rough a thing 
To shadow such a nest; 

The pricks might wound some unfledged wing, 
Or pierce some tender breast. 


Alas! the wisdom so unwise, 
That knew not what it did! 

The friendly leaves from dripping skies, 
The open nest had hid. 


And now the cold rain fell anew 
The roofless nest around; 

The covert from the storm was gone, 
The little brood were drowned. 


So may our sharp defences be 
A proof ’gainst grief and care ; 
A shelter from a fiercer storm, 
Or a more fatal snare. 
sciealaiaelibiniaiinat 
Selected. 


George Squire, after describing the entire 








that the peaks of the mountains in the chain 
of the Cordilleras began to wave to and fro 


like reeds in a storm. A few minutes after, 
it was observed that from the mountains 
nearer to Arica whole piles of rock rent them- 
selves loose, and large mounds of earth and 
stone rolled down the sides. Very soon it was 
noticed that the whole earth was shaking, and 
that an earthquake was in progress. When 
the convulsion reached the Morro, it also be- 
gan to move. Pieces of from ten to twenty- 
five tons in weight began to move from their 
base and fall, altering the whole front view 
of that part of the coast. At the same mo- 
ment the town began to cramble to ruins. 
The noise, the rumbling like the echoes of 
thunder, the explosive sounds, like that of fir- 
ing a heavy battery, were terrific and deafen- 
ing, and the whole soil of the country, as far 
as it could be seen, was moving, first like a 
wave, in the direction of south to north ; then 
it trembled, and at last it shook heavily, 
throwing into a heap of ruins two-thirds of 
all the bouses of Arica. 

Shock after sbock followed. In several 
places openings were becoming visible in the 
ground, and sulphurous vapor issued from 
them. At this juncture a crowd of people 
flocked to the mole, seeking boats to take 
refuge on the vessels in the harbor. As yet 
the shipping in the harbor felt not the least 
commotion from the disturbances on the land. 
After the first shock there was a rest. The 
Wateree and the Fredonia sent their surgeons 
ashore to assist the wounded. Between fifty 
and sixty of the people of the town had 
reached the mole by this time to take to the 
boats But the surgeons had hardly landed, 
and but few of the others had entered the 
boats, when the sea quietly receded from the 
shore, leaving the boats bigh and dry on the 
beach. The water had not receded farther 
than the distance of extremely low tide, when 
all at once, on the whole levee of the harbor, 
it commenced to rise. It appeared at first as 
if the ground of the shore was sinking ; but 
the mole being carried away, the people on 
the mole were seen floating. The water rose 
till it reached a height of thirty-four feet above 
high-water-mark, and overflowed the town, 
and rushed through the streets, and threw 
down what the earthquake had left. And all 
this rise and overflow of the waters took only 
about five minutes. The water rushed back 
into the ocean more suddenly than it had ad- 
vanced upon the land. This awful spectacle of 
destruction by the receding flood had hardly 
been realized, when the sea rose again, and 
now the vessels in port began dragging. The 
water rose to the same height as before, and 
on rushing back it brought not only the débris 
of a ruined city with it, but even a locomotive 
and tender and a train of four cars, were seen 
carried away by the fearful force of the waves. 
During this advance of the seainland, another 
terrific shock, lasting about eight minutes, 
was felt. At this time, all around the city the 


destruction of Arequipa, the second city of|/dust formed into clouds, and, obscuring the 


Peru, by the earthquake at the time of the/sky, made things on land quite invisible. 


It 


eruption of Misti, a volcano 18,538 feet above| was then, that the thundering approach of a 
the sea, says : I abridge the account given by|heavy sea-wave was noticed, and a minute 
an officer of the steamer Wateree, lying in|afterwards a sea wall of perpendicular height 


the port of Arica. 


to the extent of from forty-two to forty-five 


‘At about twenty minutes past 5 o’clock, |feet, capped with a fringe of brigbt glistening 
a most painful certain truth, though perhaps| immense clouds of dust were seen at a distance|foam, swept over the land, stranding far in- 
neither thought of nor attended to by many|of some ten miles south of Arica. The volume/shore the United States steamer Wateree, the 
who in fulness of bread and ease forget the|of clouded dust came nearer and nearer, and] America, a Peruvian frigate, and the Chanar- 


poor. What attempts have we made to re-|it was observed from the deck of the vessel, | cillo, an English merchant vessel.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. 
(Continuer from page 30.) 

“ Under a sense of the wickedness of some 
of the justices who were most active in per- 
secuting Friends, and of those priests who 
incited them and the people to treat them 
with such barbarity as took place on some 
occasions, George Fox addressed them indi- 
vidually, by letters containing serious exhorta- 
tions to a different course, and solemn warn- 
ings of the consequences, if they persisted in 
the same evil way they had been pursuing. 





noon, being in the ‘church,’ at a place called | judges left the town, and then the magistrates 
Bootles, after the priest had got through, he| ordered the jailer to put George down into a 
began to speak, when the priest ordered him| prison among ‘moss-troopers, thieves, mur- 
to stop, as he had no right to speak there.|derers,’ and abandoned women. ‘A filthy, 
But George told him that he (the priest) had|nasty place it was,’ where men and women 
his hour-glass, and having preached by that} were huddled in a most indecent manner, and 
and finished, now, ‘The time was as free for} so lousy, that one woman was almost eaten to 
him (George) as it was for him (the priest) ;’| death by lice. George says, ‘ Yet as bad as the 
who himself was a stranger in the place. So} place was, the prisoners were all made very 
George preached to the people, who were/loving and subject to me, and some of them 
quiet. When they came into the yard, the] were convinced of the truth, as the publicans 
priest, who was greatly excited, addressed the|and harlots were of old; so that they were 
bystanders, saying: ‘This man hath gotten) able to confound any priest that might come 
all the honest men and women in Lancashire| to the grates to dispute. But the jailer was 


He also published a warning to the people of|to him, and now he comes here to do the| cruel, and the under-jailer very abusive to me 


Ulverstone, and the neighborhood of Swarth- 
moor. This was in 1652. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the persecution and suf- 
fering almost continually attending member- 
ship with Friends, throughout the northern 
parts of England, large numbers continued to 
be added to them. There were many foolish 
stories, intended to operate on the supersti- 
tious notions of the ignorant, widely circula- 
ted, relative to George Fox; as that he was 
seen at two different places many miles asun- 
der at nearly the same time, sometimes on a 
great black horse, and sometimes without any 
apparent means of locomotion ; that he never 
laid down on a bed ; that it was impossible to 
draw blood from him; and that those who 
came about him were bewitched by him. 
From all this it was asserted to be evident 
that he was a wizard, and that those who 
joined with him would come to nought in the 
course ofa short time. Still the people flocked 
to hear him and his faithful coadjutors, and 


it was rarely a meeting was held, whether of} Lord.’ 


their own, or among others, that some were 
not brought to confess that the power of the 
Lord was manifestly among them, and to be 
willing to take part with them in their afflic- 
tions, if they might also share with them in 
the blessed assurance that they were building 
on Christ Jesus, the foundation of many gene- 
rations of the righteous. 

“Many books and pamphlets denouncing 
Friends were written and published, contain- 
ing grievous charges against them, and false 
representations of the doctrines they were 
said to have preached; but as these were at 
once replied to by some one or more of their 
number, and the untruth or unfairness of what 
was alleged, exposed, while their religious 
belief and their Christian practices were fully 
and fairly stated, these attacks proved a means 
of informing the unprejudiced and propaga- 
ting the principles held by Friends.” 

‘‘ After George Fox had been cleared in open 
court, of the charge of blasphemy preferred 
against him by about forty priests [1652] he 
continued his gospel labors, travelling still in 
the northern parts of England. On one occa- 
sion, being at Swarthmoor Hall, and hearing 
the judge and Justice Bennet conversing on 
the news of the day, and of the ‘Long Parlia- 
ment,’ which was then sitting, George says, 
‘I was moved to tell them, before that day 
two weeks the parliament should be broken 
up and the speaker plucked out of his chair ; 
and that day two weeks Justice Benson told 
Judge Fell, that now he saw George was a 
true prophet; for Oliver had broken up the 
parliament.’ In 1653 he went into Cumber. 


land, though he had previously heard it had 
been declared, that if ever he came there his 
life would be taken. 

“On the first day of the week, in the after- 


same.’ Then, said George to him,‘ What wilt|}and to Friends that came to see me; for he 
thou have left? And what have the priests} would beat Friends with a great cudgel, who 
left them, but such as themselves? For if they| did but come to the window to look in upon 
be the honest that receive the truth and are|me. I could get up to the grate, where some- 
turned to Christ, then they must be the dis-/times I took in my meat; at which the jailer 
honest that follow thee, and such as thou art.’| was often offended. Once he came in a great 
Some also of the priest’s people began to plead|rage, and beat me with his cudgel, though I 
for their priests, and for tithes. George told| was not at the grate at that time; and as he 
them, ‘It were better for them to plead for|beat me, he cried, Come out of the window, 





Christ, who had ended the tything priesthood 
with the tythes, and had sent forth his minis- 
ters to give freely, as they had received freely.’ 
So the Lord’s power came over, put to silence, 
and restrained the rude people, that they could 
not do the mischief they intended. 

“ Having moved on, preaching from day to 
day, until he arrived at Carlisle, on the first 
of the week he went into the ‘steeple-house,’ 
and after the priest had finished, spoke to 
the congregation. The priest left, and the 
magistrates ordered George out of the house, 
but he went on ‘declaring the word of the 
The people becoming tumultuous, 
the governor sent a file of musketeers to stop 
the outbreak. George retired to the house 
of a lieutenant, who was convinced, and there 
a meeting was geld of Friends and some Bap- 
tists. The next day the magistrates issued a 
warrant; which when George heard of he 
went to them, and had a long disputation 
with them. 
as a blasphemer, a heretic, and a seducer. 
was, as usual, cruelly treated by the upper 
jailer. 

“1653. When the assizes came on it was 
generally reported that George was to be 


hung. The high sheriff did what he could to} 


have him convicted of some capital offence, 
saying, ‘He would guard him to execution 
himself.’ They would not allow his friends 
to visit him, nor any one to go to him except 
to carry necessary things. While the judge, 
justices and sheriff appeared to be managing 
so as to have him sentenced to death, the clerk 


They committed him to the jail| 


He) 


though I was then far from it. While he 
struck me I was moved to sing in the Lord’s 
power, which made bim rage the more. Then 
he fetched a fiddler, and set him to play, think- 
ing to vex me; but while he played, I was 
moved in the everlasting power of the Lord 
God to sing; and my voice drowned the noise 
of the fiddle, struck and confounded them, and 
made them give over fiddling and go their 
way.’ 

“ Singing of psalms or hymns was not prac- 
tised among Friends in their meetings for 
worship; though they believed that where an 
individual was moved thereto by the Holy 
Spirit, to sing that which was applicable to 
| his or her present condition, it was an accepted 
service; as was divinely inspired preaching 
or praying. But as it was liable to great 
abuse, by performers being induced thus to 
use expressions altogether untrue as applied 
to themselves, and there was a great snare in 
the pleasurable emotions excited by the har- 
mony of sweet sounds, they rejected ‘ sacred’ 
singing and music, as it was ordinarily prac- 
tised. 

“ The report that had been raised at Carlisle 
that George Fox was to lose his life, spread so 
as finally to reach the ears of some members 
of Parliament; who reported to that body 
that a young man was in prison at Carlisle 





who it was expected would be sentenced to 
death for his religion; whereupon a letter 
was sent to the sheriff and magistrates in re- 
lation to it. 

“The Governor of the Castle, accompanied 


of the court started a question which brought|by Anthony Pearson, went to the prison to 
them to see that they lacked the authority to|inspect it, and inquire into the treatment of 
do as they proposed ; and being thus defeated|the prisoner. They found the place so bad, 
in their intention, they resolved that George|and the smell so offensive, that they blamed 
should not be brought to trial, but to leave|the magistrates severely for thrusting George 


him in the hands of the magistrates of the 
town. 

“ Anthony Pearson, a justice of the peace, 
who had been convinced of the truth in a con 
versation he had with G. Fox on one occasion, 
at Swarthmoor Hall, sent a communication 
to the judges of the court, pointing out the 
illegal and oppressive course pursued towards 
George ; that he had not been examined, knew 
not who were his accusers, no witnesses had 
been brought forward, and no sentence passed 
on him; and yet he was kept in the strictest 
confinement, and none of his friends allowed 
to visit him. But it was without effect. The 


into such an abominable prison. Calling the 
jailers before them, the governor obliged the 
head jailer to find surety for his future good 
behavior, and the under jailer, for his barbar- 
ous treatment of the prisoners, he put into 
confinement in the same apartment with 
George Fox. The magistrates now becoming 
uneasy, set George at liberty without ever 
bringing him to trial. 

“While George Fox was in Carlisle prison, 
a little lad about sixteen years of age came to 
see him. He was then and there convinced 
of the truths of the gospel, and though so 
young, G. Fox says, ‘The Lord quickly made 
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him a powerful minister of the word of Life, |yellow, bordered with black and white stripes, 
and many were turned to Christ by him,|some left plain, and others profusely dotted 
though he lived not long;’ his name was|with white finger-marks. On two sides of 
James Parnel.” the building, a raised earthen bench three 
feet wide, and covered with mats, served as 
a divan. 
; ‘A pile of large logs, out of which the 
“ Across Africa.” wooden bowls are made, was placed in one 
(Continued from page 28.) corner to season ; and in another was a sunken 
Two months were spent by Cameron in |fire-place, for ase at night or in rainy weather. 
exploring the shores of the southern half of/The sole means of obtaining light, air, and 
Lake Tanganyika, during which he says he| ventilation was by the door-way ; consequently 
found ninety-six rivers flowing into it, be-|the inside of the roof, where bows and spear 
sides torrents and springs; and one river, the |staves were seasoning, was black and shiny 
Lukuga, flowed from the lake. He found the|with soot. The floor was of clay, and was 
people on the western side more peaceable perfectly smooth. 
than those on the east. There were fewer| “Qn entering, it was with difficulty I could 
deserted villages or evidences of pillage, pro- distinguish any thing; but, as my eyes became 
bably because the ravages of the slave hunters |accustomed to the absence of light, I noticed 
had not extended to these particular locali- gourds and cooking-pots hanging up, and 
ties. Of the country and people on the west every thing appeared to bein its place, show- 
of Lake Tanganyika Cameron observes : ing Mrs. Pakwanywa to be a ‘ notable house- 
“ We passed through many strips of thick | wife.’ 
and intricate tangled jungle. The creepers| “After a certain amount of palaver, Syde 
were principally india-rubber vines, with /and Pakwanywa exchanged presents, mach 
stems the thickness of a man’s thigh ; and in to the advantage of the former—more especi- 
cutting them away, in order to clear a pas-|ally as he borrowed the beads from me, and 
sage, we were well bedaubled with the sap, /afterward forgot to repay me. Pakwanywa 
which was very plentiful. Indeed, sufficient | then played a tune on his harmonium, or 
india-rabber to supply the wants of the civi-| whatever the instrument might be called, and 
lized world might easily be collected here. [the business of fraternizing was proceeded 
“ All the villages possessed fetich huts, with} with. Pakwanywa’s head-man acted as his 
little carved idols, under whose protection sponsor, and one of my askari assumed the 
they were supposed to be; and in fields|like office for Syde. 
rougher idols were placed, to watch over the; « The first operation consisted of making an 
crops. Offerings of pombé and corn were |incision on each of their right wrists just suffi- 


(To be continued.) 
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often made to these images, and on occasions|cient to draw blood, a little of which was 
of harvesting or sowing, a goat or a fowl was|scraped off and smeared on the other's ent, 


sometimes lavished upon them. after which gunpowder was rubbed in. The 

‘‘The last march before arriving at Pak-/concluding part of the ceremony was per- 
wanywa’s village was one of the most ex-|formed by Pakwanywa’s sponsor holding a 
hausting and trying I had up to that time 


lets on her arms. Her hair was shaved a little 
back from her forehead, and three lines, eaeh 
about a quarter of an inch wide, painted be- 
low it. ‘The one nearest the hair was red, 
the next black, and the next white, and, to 
crown all, she was freshly anointed with 
mpafa oil, and looked sleek and shiny.” 

“The upper classes of Ubfidjwa wear similar 
dresses, ornaments, and tattoo-marks to those 
of the Waguhha and Warua, and are appa- 
rently of the same race. 

“The lower orders, whom I believe to be 
the aborigines, are quite different in features 
and dress. Their women perforate their ap- 
per lips, and insert a piece of stone or wood, 
which is gradually increased in size until the 
lip frequently protrudes an inch and a half or 
two inches, giving a particularly hideous ex- 
pression, and making their articulation very 
indistinct. 

“Their clothing consists of from one to 
three leather cushions, very much like buffa- 
loes’ horns in shape, the thickest parts being 
placed behind and the tapering points in front. 
A small piece of bark-cloth, about six inches 
wide by eight or ten deep, is tucked into the 
front part to serve as an apron. Skin aprons 
are worn by the men, who smear the uanclip- 
ped wool with red clay and grease. They 
also tattoo their faces, and rub in lampblack 
after a fashion that gives them the appear- 
ance of having been badly scratched by a cat, 
black blood having been drawn instead of red. 

“ Both sexes of all classes carry little carved 
images round their necks, or tied to the upper 
part of their arms, a3 a charm against evil 
spirits.” 

(To be continued.) 


Useless Regrets. 
At a time like this, when a great many of 


sword resting on his (Pakwanywa’s) shoulder,| our projects have been found futile, it is very 


experienced. The road led us over a succes-| while he who acted for Syde went through| natural (human nature being such as it is) for 
sion of small hills, and the sun beat down upon |the motions of sharpening a knife on it. Both) a person to bemoan decisions by which he has 


us from a cloudless sky. The heat of the|sponsors meanwhile made a speech, calling 
parched ground scorched my feet through |downimprecations on Pakwanywa and all bis 
thick boots, knitted stockings, and socks. |relations, past, present, and future, and pray- 
Drawing a breath was like inhaling the fumes |ing that their graves might be defiled by pigs 
of a heated furnace. if he broke the brotherhood in word, thought, 

“On entering the village, I was thoroughly jor deed. The same form having been gone 
beaten by heat and thirst, and the agony was /through with respect to Syde, the sponsors 


increased by the people crowding round to|changing duties, the brother-making was 
stare at me. Water seemed to be unattain- complete. 


able. But at last a kind-hearted old man| «This custom of ‘ making brothers’ I believe 
pushed through the crowd, and handed me ajto be really of Semitic origin, and to have 





large calabash full; and if ever I blessed a/been introduced into Africa by the heathen| 


man, it was that one. 
draught, I drained the calabash, large as it| hammed.” 
was, and the friendly old native sent for more;; The following is a description of the ap- 
and when I offered him a small present of|nearance of the wife of Pakwanywa: “Sie 
beads for his thoughtfulness and trouble, he|is a merry sort of a person, and really lady- 
declined to accept any reward whatever. like in her manners. It was great fun show- 
“Syde Mezrui ‘made brothers’ with Pak-|ing her a looking-glass. She had never seen 
wanywa, and [ went into the village to wit-|one before, and was half afraid of it, and 
ness the interesting ceremony. . Pakwanywa|ashamed to show she wasafraid. Sheisa very 
I found sitting out in the open, superintend-/dressy body, a double row of cowries round 
ing the painting of his wife’s forehead, and a|her head, besides copper, iron, and ivory or- 
serious matter it seemed to be. The artist,/naments stuck in her hair, and just above 
having the different colors prepared with oil/and in front of each ear a little tassel of red 
—each in a separate leaf—plastered them on/and white beads. A large necklace of shells 
with a knife, and then carefully scraped the (viongwa) round her neck, and round her 
edges of the various tints till they were ex-| waist a string of opal-colored singo-mazzi, and 
actly true, and formed the required pattern. |g roll (or rope) made of strings of a dull, red- 
“This being finished, Pakwanywa invited |colored bead. Her front apron was a leopard- 
me into his hut, which was about twenty feet |skin, and the rear one of colored grass-cloth, 





square, and smoothly plastered on the inside | with its fringe strang with beads and cowries 
to the height of four feet. The walls were sewed on it in a pattern : bright iron rings 


/ been led into loss. 


“Tf I had not done so and 
so, I should not have lost; and if I had in- 
stead done so and so, I should have made 
money.” Or in other words, “If I had only 
known what was going to happen, I could 
have acted much more wisely than I did.” In 
many cases, this simply amounts to saying, 
“Tf I bad only been omniscient, I should have 
been wiser than I am; I should have avoided 
errors; I should have compassed all manner 
of successes.” 

Very likely; but then it has not pleased 


With a continuous} Arabs trading there befure the time of Mo-|divine Providence to make us omniscient. 


We are very short-sighted. The most we can 
do is to use such faculties of discernment as 
we have, to take the best advice we can, and 
then to act, all the time realizing our own 
ignorance and folly and weakness, and asking 
God to enlighten us, to help us, to rectify our 
errors and follies, and to give us success. 
Doing this, we shall sometimes fail. God’s 
ways are not our ways, neither are his 
thoughts our thoughts. Not seldom he sees 
fit to frustrate the best laid plans, even of his 
children. When this is the case, we must 
bow to his will with humility, with submis- 
sion, with acquiescence, with cheerfulness, re- 
membering that this lot, this result, is the 
thing that the Father of infinite wisdom chose 
for us, as the best thing that could come to 
us. ‘Give thanks in every thing [condition, 
circumstance, trial], for this thing [condition, 
whatever it be] is the will of God in Christ 


ornamented with squares of red, white, and';ound her ankles, and copper and ivory brace-! Jesus concerning you.” 
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a forgetfulness, for example, of that wis 








then indeed we have occasion for regret, fo 
humiliation, for confession, for shame. If thi 







the anxiety, the regret that follows, as God’ 
wise and beneficent chastisement; and let u 










But even then we need not despair. Iti 
because we are weak, erring, short-sighted 
that we need help from God. 

But if we have acted according to the ligh 






then let us ndt be cast down; let us be trust 
ful; let us not repine that we were not om 
niscient. 

When Henry Day, now of Indianapolis 
then Professor in Brown University, was ex 
pressing to the late Francis Wayland his re 
gret tbat he had made a certain decision 








time?” “ Yes.” 






to-morrow ?” 
these words. If we wait till we are omnis 
cient, or even prescient, before we act, it wil 









make. 










help in time of need.— ational Baptist. 









creature that is not generally known. An 







past two or three years. 






that the bees in San Diego county have de- 
veloped a great fondness for orange blossoms 
and grapes. It was the fashion, formerly, to 
make 4,000 or 5,000 gallons of wine at Gua- 
jome every year, but since the bees have made 
their appearance, the vineyard at that point 







If we have erred through presumption, lof bees in southern California is the blossom of| Light in them, to mind the Light in them, to 
through a violation ofthe laws of God, through \the white sage. It makes a white and agreea-| believe in Christ, as He is in them.” 


word, “Owe no man anything,” if through | 
vain-glorious confidence in one’s own wisdom, |have nothing more to do with it. 
if in opposition to the teachings of all experi- 
ence, and the advice of the best counsellors,|the Legislature, there will be an effort both 


be so, let us candidly, calmly consider where |spective standpoints. 
we erred, and why we erred; let us accept|the rate which has characterized them for |please. 


seek to be kept from like errors in the future. |collisions of the fence and no-fencemen. We 


that God gave us, have not been perverse, 
self-willed, vain-glorious, have not disobeyed 
any command of God, but have erred simply 
because we were finite and fallible creatures, 


Francis Wayland asked him, “ Did you not|has been made, is freely admitted by some 
act according to the best light you had at the|who participate therein; but there are others 
“Should we ever act if we|who seem unconscious that there is any im- 
waited for the light that we are going to have|portant difference between the views they 

There is a world of wisdom in|hold, and those published to the world by 


result in inaction; we shall do nothing; and 
that is the greatest mistake we can possibly |same views on many of the fundamental doc- 


Let us not indulge in useless repinings ; and jof the Christian churches of that day and the| powers. 
let us with all the greater eagerness and con-|present. 
stancy come boldly unto the throne of grace, |‘‘ Three that bear record in Heaven,” in the 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to|goodness of God in sending His Son into the 


Habits of Bees—We have always admired |salvation is through the merits of that offer- 
the way, says the Los Angeles Herald, “the ing. 
little busy bee improves each shining hour,”’|how we, individually, are to receive and par- 
but there is one thing about the industrious |take of the benefits of the sufferings and death 


immense honey production has grown up in|from many. 
Los Angeles and San Diego counties in the 
Every caiion and|by Robert Barclay in his Apology: “God, 
coigne of vantage, in both counties, has its|}who out of «is infinite love, sent His Son, | years. 
bee farm. Col. Chalmers Scott informs us|the Lord Jesus Christ into the world, who 


e|ble honey. But when sheep have once pas-| This testimony of Robert Barclay as to the 


tured among the white sage the bees will|character of the preaching of Friends in his 


day, is fully confirmed by George Fox and 
It is quite likely that, at the next session of|his cotemporaries. But how is it with many 


who now claim to be members of the same 
rjupon the part of the bee men and the sheep |Society? Our salvation is said by these to be 
s|men to obtain some legislation from their re-}procured by a faith in Christ, which it is in 

If the bees multiply at|our power to exercise at any moment we 
Thus the transforming power of the 
s|the past three years, the controversies which |Spirit of Christ is not recognized as the essen- 
s|will arise about them may rival the fierce |tial requisite; but is merely regarded as one 
of the privileges to be subsequently enjoyed by 
s|have thus far had the sweet, we shall shortly |the believer. This doctrine was earnestly 
, |be treated to the sting.— Pen and Plow. combated by George Fox, who strongly in- 
sisted that justification and sanctification were 
inseparable in the Christian experience. He 
says in his reply to Philip Taverner, “So far 
asa man is sanctified, so far is he justified, 
and no farther.” 

Robert Barclay says: ‘“‘This Light and 
Seed of God in man, he cannot move and stir 
-| In an editorial article in our last number, |up when he pleaseth ; but it-moves, blows and 

reference was made to the unsettlement and|strives with man, as the Lord seeth meet. 
,|division apparent in different places among|For though there be a possibility of salvation 
-| Friends ; and they were spoken of, as result-|to every man during the day of his visitation, 
-|ing from a departure from our original doc-jyet cannot a man, at any time when he 
,|trines and practices. That such a departure|pleaseth, or hath some sense of his misery, 

stir up that Light and Grace, so as to procure 
to himself tenderness of heart; but he must 
wait for it; which comes upon all at certain 
times and seasons, wherein it works power- 
fully upon the soul, mightily tenders it, and 
-|George Fox, Robert Barclay and others of|breaks it; at which time, if man resist it not, 
ljour early members. These clear-sighted ad-}but close with it, he comes to know salvation 

vocates of the truth as it is in Jesus, held the|by it.” 

True and living faith in Christ is a Divine 
trines of Christianity, as were held by most|gift, and not a mere exercise of our natural 
Our Saviour said, “No man can 
They were firm believors in the|come unto me except the Father which hath 
sent me, draw him.” This drawing is by his 
Holy Spirit; and it is only as we walk in 
world to be offered as a sacrifice for the sins|obedience to this, that we know the blood of 
of all mankind ; and in the doctrine, that our} Christ to cleanse us from all sin. 
This “external, barren faith” as Robert 
But on the vitally important point, of| Barclay terms it, of those who “think all is 
well, if they do but firmly believe that [Christ] 
died for their sins past, present and to come,” 
of our Saviour, they differed most materially |independently of the heart-changing power 
of the Spirit, we believe lies at the root of 
The doctrine of Friends is thus expressed |many of the departures in practice which 
have been so distressingly manifest of late 
If the preacher believes that a man 
is saved whenever he honestly professes faith 
tasted death for every man, hath given to/in Christ, he will of course urge him to make 
every man * * a certain day or time of visi-|such profession by every influence he can 
tation ; during which day or time it is possi-|bring to bear upon him. This will naturally 
ble for them to be saved; and to partake of|lead to the use of mourners’ benches, and all 
the frait of Christ’s death. For this end God|the exciting scenes which have been intro- 
hath communicated and given unto every man|duced by “revival” preachers—scenes from 
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has failed to yield. The grape forms as of|a measure of the Light of His own Son, a 
yore, but the juice is sucked out by the bees, |measure of grace, or a measure of the Spirit. 
thus anticipating the wine press. They dip|God, in and by this Light and Seed, invites, | 
into the orange blossoms also, and the conse-|calls, exhorts and strives with every man, in| 
quence is that the fruit is dwarfed. Ofcourse, |order to save him; which as it is received and | 








which a true Friend must turn away in sor- 
row and pity, lamenting that any sincere in- 
quirers after the trath should be misled, and 
induced to place their hopes on an insufficient 
foundation. 


in Los Angeles county we have enough grapes 
and orange blossoms to make the depreda- 
tions of the insect a very trifling matter. 
Besides, the bee ranches are located at such a 
distance from our vineyards and orange groves 
that any injury they could possibly inflict 
upon them is a very trifling matter. 

Some ill-feeling has grown up between the 
bee men and the sheep men of San Diego 
County, from a cause which develops an in- 
teresting trait on the part of the bees. As is 
generally known, a great portion of the feed 










not resisted, works the salvation of all.” 

He adds, “ But some, confiding in an exter-| In the editorial printed in the 28th number 
nal, barren faith, think all is well, if they do|of our last volume, among other things were 
but firmly believe that He died for their sins some strictures on the document pat forth by 
past, present and to come; while in the mean |the Conference of ministers and elders of the 
time Christ lies crucified and slain, and is) Western Yearly Meeting. We have received 
daily resisted and gainsayed in His appear- from a Friend belonging to that Yearly Meet- 
ance in their hearts. Thus from a sense of;ing a defence of the editorial alluded to, and 
this blindness and ignorance that is come over a refutation of the premises and deductions 
Christiandom, it is that we are led and moved contained in a professed review of it. We 
of the Lord, so constantly and frequently to feel obliged by the contribution of our corre- 
call all, invite all, request all, to turn to the spondent; but on reading over the production 
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he criticises we think its author so fully justi- 
fies the objections and conclusions we laid be- 
fore our readers, that it requires no comment, 
but may be safely left to the unbiased judg- 
ment of every fair-minded examiner. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep State3.—The foreign exports of Philadel- 
phia during the Eighth month, though larger than the 
preceding month, were smaller than during the 8th 
month of last year. The total exports amounted to 
$3,155,749, compared with 34,453,304 for the 8th mo. 
1876. About one-third was carried in American ves- 
sels, the bulk of which went to the United Kingdom, 
which took over $2,000,000. We also sent $160,000 to 
Portugal, $127,000 to Italy, $280,000 to Belgium, 
$193,000 to Germany, whilst our Cuban trade, formerly 
among the heaviest, has dwindled, on account of the 
close of the sugar shipping season, to very small figures. 
The chief articles exported were breadstuffs, provisions, 
and petroleum. Tobacco shipments were valued at 
$181,000 ; coal exports amounted to 6647 tons. 

The public expenses and resources of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending On the 30th of 6th mo. 
last, present a fairly healthful aspect. A comparison 
of the total given in the recapitulation shows, that while 
the aggregate revenues of last year fall $25,000,000 be- 
low those for 1876, the net surplus for 1877 was but 
$5,000,000 below the surplus for 1876. This is ac- 
counted for by the large,reduction in expenditures made 
last year; the difference in favor of 1877 being nearly 
$20,000,000. The public debt shows a permanent re- 
duction in interest of over $3,000,000. 

The President of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad Company, was waited upon recently 
by a deputation of the Scranton miners, with a view of 
coming to some satisfactory understanding. President | 
Sloan received them with courtesy, but after a brief 
conversation, informed the men he could not deal with 
them while they were on a strike, and that any ami- 
cable arrangement made between them and the com- 
pany, would have to be made when the men were at 
work. The delegation returned to Scranton to report | 


the result of their errand to their brethren at Hyde | 


Park. 

The railroad rioters convicted in Harrisburg, have | 
been sentenced to terms of imprisonment, ranging from 
two to eight months, and the payment of fines from $20 
to $510. | 

An explosion of gas, caused by a blast made by one 
of the miners, occurred last week in the Phoenix Park ; 
Mine, near Minersville, Pa. Eight miners were burned, | 
one of whom died soon after the accident. A brother | 
of the proprietor of the mine was also severely burned. 

A raft of timber, said to be the largest that has passed 
through Lake Champlain, measured 138,280 cubit feet. 

The forests of North Carolina produce twenty-two 
species of oak, eight of pine, nine of spruce, seven of 
magnolia, eight of hickory, and five each of elm and 
birch. 

A telegram from Memphis says, the army worm is 
doing such damage in adjacent counties that many of 
the cotton fields look as if a fire had swept through 
them. 

Joseph D. Hooker, the eminent English botanist, 
who is accompanying the Hayden party, is delighted 
with the flora of the Kocky Mountain region, and says, 
in no part of the temperate globe can a more varied and 
instructive botanical journey be performed than one 
that follows the great line of railway from the eastern 
to western sea board. 

Crazy Horse, the Indian chief, died at midnight on 
the 5th, from wounds received in attempting to escape 
from the guard-house, at Camp Robinson, the previous 
night. 

Election returns from California indicate the Demo- 


crats have elected 10 Senators and 57 Assemblymen, | 


and the Republicans 10 Senators and 23 Assemblymen. 
Including the members who hold over, this gives the 
Democrats 38 majority on joint ballot. 

The journal El Organo de los Estados declares, that 
“the United States must recognize President Diaz or 
withdraw their diplomatic and consular corps. There 
is only one government in Mexico to be recognized. 
The recognition or non-recognition of the United States 
will not alter the facts. Recognition will not retard 
negotiations, nor will non-recognition bring about any 
concessions.” This language shows the anxiety for re- 
cognition, an anxiety which is general. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 8th inst. American gold 103§. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
111; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 106 ; do. 1867, 1084 ; do. 1868, 
1103 ; new 44 per cents, 106} ; new 4 per cents, 103. 
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.Cotton.—A bout 450 bales of middlings sold in lots at RECEIPTS. 


11} a 11} cts. per lb. Received from Charles Darnell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
Petroleum—Crude at 9} cts. in bbls, and standard|from Elwood Thomas, Pa., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 52; 
ee . = a 14 cts. for export, and 16 a 17 cts. per from Elizabeth Antrim, O., per Samuel _ $2.10, 
gallon tor home consumption. \vol. 51; from John Livezey, City, #2, vol. 51; from 
Flour continues in demand and very firm. Sales of Stacy F. Haines and Rebecca Hi. Wills, N. th $2.10 
3000 barrels. Minnesota extra family, good at +6.50 a each, vol. 51; from Martha B. Taylor, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
$6.75 ; choice and fancy at $7 a >7.25; patent, choice 51; from Jno M. Saunders N. J , $2.10, vol. 51; from 
at $8 a $9.50 ; _ Penna. do. do., good, at $6.75; choice Mary Stout, Ind., $2, vol. 51; from Benjamin Ellyson, 
and fancy at 37.00. . —_— \To., $2.10, vol. 51; from John Wilson, 1o., $2.10, vol, 
Grain.—Choice wheat in demand. Pennsylvania red, |51, and for Samuel Wilson, $2.10, vol. 51; from Francis 
fair and good, at 1.38 a $1.40; choice, *1.43 a $1.46 5 | Taber, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51 ; from Charles Walton, City, 
— pag yg — - ae Rye, 63 a 65 cts. |$2, vol. 51; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, a oe 
rn, OU a 605 cts, Oats, 02 a 05 cts. vol. 51, and for Jesse Hiatt, Henry Crew, Ann Smit 
Hay and straw.—The average price during the week, rn Sie. a Cheslinn Burgess, $2.10 each, vol. 51; 
prime timothy 85 a 95 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 70 from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
" ehs (cel qucunt of Bass tat exported. @ Gasla S Gene od anton maaaetoean Sa 
ms sn be - dy D2. vol. 51; from George Jones, Ci 2 
Britain from this country, from the first of the year to|yol 51; from Charles G. ele Pa., $2, oa” Bl; 


the 11th ult., was 68,906,610 pounds. 'from: Samuel Pancoast, Pa., *2, vol. 51; from Thomas 

The deaths in this city during the past week num-|\, Harvey, Agent, Pa., for Horatio G. Cooper, William 
bered 274. There were 127 adults, and 147 children, | Wickersham, and Susanna Chambers, $2.10 each, vol. 
75 of whom were under one year of age. 51; from Bartram Kaighn, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 

The Canadian harvest is stated to be the largest) Edward G. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Philena 
gathered in the Dominion for fifteen years. | ¥. Smedley, $2.10, vol. 51; from James R. Kite, Agent, 

Several cases of yellow fever are reported at Fernan- \O., for David Masters, William Picket, Jesse Dewees, 
dina, Florida. On the 11th inst. seven deaths from this | Jason Penrose, Thomas Llewelyn, William Harmer, 
disease are reported. : |Mary Wilson, David Ball, Joseph Masters, Richard 

ForeIGN.—Of the gold withdrawn from the Bank of Penrose, David Smith, Aaron Dewees, Hannah M. 
England on the 5th, eagles to the amount of £100,000 | Penrose, Samuel King and Robert Milhous, $2.10 each, 
were for shipment to New York. ' ; | vol. 51, for Mary Ann Piummer, $1.05, to No. 52, vol. 

The total acreage under all crops in Ireland this |50, and for Patience Gifford, $3.15, to No. 52, vol. 51; 
year is, according to the agricultural statistics of that ‘from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, 1 for Joshua 
country, just issued, 5,265,230 acres, against 5,206,546 |Coppock, Cyrus Brantingham, Zaccheus Test, Anna M. 
acres in 1870, showing an increase in the extent under Edgerton, Lemuel T. Lamborn, Mary Coppock, Mary 
crops in 1877, of 33,684 acres. ; |‘Test, and Joshua Gilbert, $2.10 each, ig ; from 
: Ex-President Thiers, the great Republican leader of ' James Woody, Agent, Ind., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Israel 
France, died suddenly on the 3d inst., in the 8lst year | Hall, $2.10, vol. 51; from Isaac Peckham, Canada, 
of his age. . 2.10, to No. 27, vol. 51; from Lewis Johnson, O, per 

Gambetta has been summoned to appear again be- Jordan Ballard, $2.10, vol. 51; for Ann Lovett, Pa., 
fore the Judge d’Instruction. There are three counts $2.10, vol. 51; from William E. Tatum, N. J., $2.10, 
in the indictment against him, which charge offences yo], 51; from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2.10, vol. 51, and for 
against the person of the President and against the Re- | Daniel Gove, $2.10, vol. 51; from David Darnell, N.J., 
public. There are six counts for public insults to the $2.10, vol. 51; from Daniel B. Price, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
Ministers. The Government will not permit the trial 51 ; from Seneca E. Malone, City, $2, vol. 51 ; for Tru- 
to be reported. 3 i jman Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; for Mary Hazard, 

The Greek sponge fisheries now employ 150 boats,!R. I., Anna H. Tiernay, Io., and Anna Peace, Mo., 
40 of which are provided with diving bells. The fisher- $2.10 each, vol. 51 : from George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., 
men number about 1,000, including divers, who remain $2.10, vol. 51, and for Joshua Sharpless, $2.10, vol. 51 ; 
under water six hours a day; many of them become from George Abbott, Jr., N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
deaf in a few years. Two hundred and forty tons of Benjamin Hoyle, O., $2.10, vol. 51; for Lucey Cope and 
sponge were gathered last year, the value of which is Eliza Embree, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51; for Enoch 8. 
stated to be $400,000. ; |Zelley, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Miriam French, O., 

A despatch of the 9th inst., from Calcutta, states: ¢9.10, vol. 51; from Anna W. Hastings, Pa., $4.20, 


The weather reports for the past week are cheering. 
All the Madras districts have had some rain. There 
has also been rain in Bengal, Scinde, Mysore, and the 
central provinces. The prospect in the Punjaub has 
greatly improved. The situation in the northwest 
provinces and in Oude, is still critical. The districts 
| dependent on the southwest monsoon, now have a fair 
prospect for the later crops, 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 
‘of Teachers who may wish to engage in the instruction 
of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 
mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 
| dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 
St., or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session opens on SECOND-DAY, the 29th 
of TentH montTH. Those intending to send pupils 


| MORE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 
| Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 


Will re-open Ninth mo. 17th, 1877. 
Address, H. M. Corr, Principal, 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 





will please make application to Bensamin W. Pass-| 


ivols. 51 and 52; from Palmer Good, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Joseph Hall, Agent, Io., for John W. Tribby, 
John Thomas, Thomas Penrose, Simon O. McGrew, 
|Thomas Heald, Warner Atkinson, Thomas Crozer, 
Samuel 8S. Cowgill, Thomas Leech, Charles Leech, 
Israel Heald and Nathan Satterthwaite, $2.10 each, 
jvol, 51. 

Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
\appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL NEAR 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 

The winter session. of this Institution will commence 
lon Second-day, the 22d of Tenth month, 1877. In 
order to enable the committee to make the necessary 
|arrangements, parents and others who have not had the 
names of their children entered, will please make early 
application to BAncLay Stratton, Superintendent, who 
will furnish applicants with a printed circular contain- 
ing the necessary instructions previous to entering 
school. Address Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


| Drep, at his residence in this city, Seventh mo. 6th, 
| 1877, DAvip SANDs Browy, in the 77th year of his age, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
ldelphia for the Western District. 

| -——, Eighth mo. 15th, 1877, at her son-in-law’s, 
C. P. Ballengar, near Jobstown, Burlington Co., N. J., 
CHARLOTTE M, SATTERTHWAITE, widow of the late 
Joseph Satterthwaite, Sr., in the 68th year of her age, 


a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


——, at her residence in Columbiana Co., Ohio, on 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, t 0 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. the morning of the 24th ult., ANNE, widow of the late 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Worrn-| William Blackburn, in the 73rd year of her age, a 


INGTON, M. D. |member of Middleton Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be | | 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of | 
Managers. 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, OO 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





